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THEOLOGICAL. 


[We insert the following communication, from an unknown corres- 
pondent, with great pleasure, on account of the learning and research 
which it dispiays ; though we cannot accord with him as to the expe- 

diency of reviving the Agape. The fact of the general abolition of the 
practice is, to iis, a sufficie ‘nt evidence of its tendency to abuse ; and 
even the few sects, who, of late years, have revived it, under the idea of 
its being scriptural, are beginning to find that it opens a door for disor 
derly conduct, incompatible with the Christian character. It may be 
remarked that our church retains all that was really useful in the Aga- 
pz, in the alms and oblations which are offered at the communion. If 
any of our pious readers have been deterred from coming to the Lord’s 
table by a mistaken construction of St. Paul’s reproof to the Corin- 
thians, (1 Cor. xi ) it will be a relief to them to learn, from the following 
essay, that the disorders,which the apostle censured, arose from an abuse 
of the Agapx, or love-feasts immediately preceding the sacrament. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
ON THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN AGAPZ. 


Tar Agape, or love-feasts, of the primitive Christians, were frugal 
and friendly repasts, provided at the expense of the rich, and instituted 
for the promotion of Christian charity and mutual kindness. 

From these common tables, the wants of the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow, the stranger, and the sick, were supplied |The most detailed 
account of the manner in which these feasts, so honourable to the Chris- 
tian character, were celebrated, is affotded us by Tertullian, ‘* Our 
supper,” says arf ** which you accuse of luxury, shows its reason In 
its very name ; for it is c: lled evyarn, Which among the Greeks signi- 
fies love. By it we relieve and refresh the poor. Nothing vile or im- 
modest is committed in it; for we do not sit down before we have first 
offered up prayer to God ; we eat only what is necessary to satisfy 
hunger, and drink so much only as becomes modest persons. We fill 
ourselves in such a manner as to remember at the same time, that we 
are to worship God by night. We discourse as in the presence of God, 
knowing that he hears us. Then, after we have washed our hands, 
and lights are brought in, every one is moved to sing some hymn to 
God, either extempore [*] or out of the scriptures. And by this we dis 


[* Our correspondent has here taken a liberty with his aut! or, which we conceive 
to be unjustifiable. ‘There is no evidence that the ancient Christians either prayed 
6 GOSPEL ADVOCATE, VOL. III. 
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cover whether the rules of temperance in drinking have been violated. 
After again uniting in prayer, we depart, not to give up ourselves to 
lascivious pastime ; but to pursue the same course of modesty and 
chastity, as men who have fed at a supper of philosophy and disci- 
pline, rather than a corporeal feast.” Tertul. op. Apol. c. 39. 

The apostate Julian is supposed to have alluded to them in his 
Frag. Orat. and to have taken occasion from them to enforce liberality 
upon the Pagans by the example of the Christians, whom he reproach- 
fully calls Galileans. ‘* The impious Galileans,’? says he, ‘* having 
observed that our priests neglected the poor, set about relieving them. 
And as they who design to kidnap children in order to sell them, al- 
lure them by giving them cakes ; so these have thrown the true wor- 
shippers into atheism by first winning them over with charity, hospi- 
tality, and the service of tables.” A-yamns xas vmodoyns xat dtaxovixs. 

That these hospitable repasts were coeval with Christianity itself, is 
obvious, not only from the declarations of the ancient fathers and 
historians ; but also from the holy scriptures themselves. The word 
wyamas in the plural number occurs only in the epistle of St. Jude, 
where it must be understood of the primitive love-feasts. These (men) 
are spots in your love-feasts, ev taig wyawass. 12th verse. The persons 
to whom the apostle alludes bad been guilty of gluttony and intem- 
perance, and had thus shamefully perverted the pious and benevolent 
design of the wyaras. He therefore pronounces them to be spots in their 
love-feasts, i. e. a disgrace to the church, and unworthy of admittance 
at those benevolent entertainments which were designed to promote re- 
ciprocal kindness and Christian affection among the primitive disciples. 

Dr. Lightfoot, it is true, supposes that the wyaras here spoken of, 
were not feasts of charity, but a kind of hospitals for the entertainment 
of strangers, in imitation of those (Zevodexie) which the Jews had adjoin- 
ing theirsynagogues. Gaius, who is called the host of the whole church, 
(Rom. xvi. 2, 3,) he supposes to have been master of such a hospital 
or dormitory ; and that Phebe, who is called the drexeves of the church 
at Corinth, and those other women, mentioned Phil. iv. 3, were ser- 
vants attending these hospitals * But since there is no satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of such hospitals at that time, and since this 
interpretation is contrary to the usus loquendi of the word among the 
early fathers, no commentator of much note has adopted this opinion, 
unless perhaps we except Whitby.t 


or sung extempore. ‘The words of Tertullian are, ** Post aquam manualem et 
lumina, ut quisque de scripturis sanctis, vel de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur 
in medium Deo canere. Hinc probatur quomodo liberit.”.. By what torture can he 
make “ de proprio ingenio” to signify extempore ? We should translate the whole 
passage thus: After water to wash our hands, and lights are introduced, each 
one is called upon to sing to God publickly, as well as he is able, either from the 
holy scriptures, or of his own compositicn. In this way it is proved whether he 
has been temperate.” Every one being required either to chant a psalm, or to 
sing a hymn of his own composition after the feast, the rule operated as a re- 
straint and prevented excess. Ed.] 

* Vid. Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebraic. 1 Cor. xi. 21. 

+ Vid. Pool’s Synopsis. Hammond, Doddridge, and Gill, in loco, and Schleus- 
ner’s Lex. Art. aya74. 
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The formula xaarig tov aerov “* breaking of bread,” and similar ex- 
pressions in the New Testament, obviously signify, in their primary 
and more usual sense, the farticipation of a common meal ; (vid. Matt. 
vix. 19, xv. 30, and parallel passages,) but the circumstance of our 
Saviour’s having broken the loaf, when he instituted the Eucharist, 
(Matth. xxvi. 26,) led the apostle Paul to employ the expression ‘ the 
bread which we break,” to signify xar'egoxm, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. 1 Cor. x. 16. In the Acts of the Apostles, however, 
such phrases seem to me usually to convey a two-fold meaning, viz. 
the Eucharist, in which bread was broken and distributed, and the Aga- 
pe, of which it was the customary practice of Christians in the first 
century, to partake at the same time. ‘That this is no novel opinion, 
but sanctioned by some of the most approved commentators on the 
holy scriptures, will appear from a recurrence to the following passages : 

Acts ii. 42. ** And they, (the Christian converts,) continued steadfast- 
ly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayers.”’ Rosenmueller and Grotius explain the phrase ry xArace 
rx aers as denoting the friendly repasts, or love-feasts of the primitive 
Christians, which closed with the reception of the Eucharist. It is 
true the Syriack translation limits the signification of the phrase in 
this place, and a similar one in Acts xx. 7, to the Lord’s supper. But 
is it certain that this is al] that is intended by it ? Does this exegesis 
exhaust the meaning of the phrases ? 

The same formula occurs in St. Luke’s gospel, xxiv. 35, where ob- 
viously it has no reference to the Eucharist. It is admitted that this 
ordinance is implied in the passage in question, because it was gene- 
rally, if not universally, in the first century, an appendage to the Aga- 
pz, to which, as we believe, allusion is principally intended ; but 
there does not appear to be any evidence from the history of the 
church in that age, that this was exclusively meant.* 

Acts ii. 46. ** And they, continuing daily with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart.”” The phrase xawvres te x2’ otxov agtoy 
denotes, according to Rosenmueller, the equal distribution of food and 
bread at different houses, for the use of the poor, assembled at the 
common feasts, or feasts of charity. 

Acts xx. 11. ** Here again,” says Mosheim, ‘‘ the celebration of 
the Lord’s supper is associated with a feast or repast of the Chris- 
tians.”’t 

1 Cor. xi. 21, 22. “ For in eating, every one taketh before other 
his own supper, and one is hungry and another is drunken. What, have 
ye not houses to eat and to drink in? Or despise ye the church of 
God, and shame them that have not ?” The Corinthian Christians are 
here accused by the apostle of consuming first their own supper, which 
they had brought with them, before they partook of the Lord’s supper. 


* See also Grotius, Pearce, and Koppe, on Acts xx. 7. 
+ Vid. Mosheim’s Comment. on the affairs of Christians before the time of Con- 
stantine, translated by Vidall. 
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In consequence of this, the rich were filled to satiety, while the poor, 
for whom especially these feasts were provided, were compelled to de- 
part unsatisfied. ‘That by their own supper the apostle did not mean 
the Eucharist, can hardly admit of a question ; for it is to me utterly 
incredible that the disciples of Christ, at this early period, should have 
so entirely misapprebended, and so grossly perverted this holy ordi- 
nance, as to have transformed it into a common banquet. The Eu- 
charist never was designed by our Saviour, or considered by the 
church, either in the apostolick or any subsequent age, as literally a 
east or supper. It is true that it is called the Lord’s supper, and the 
feast.in the New Testament: but these appellations are given to it 
evidently because it was first instituted in the evening and at the close 
of the passover supper, and because we therein feed by faith upon 
Christ, the bread of life. St. Paul, then. could not have bere intended 
the Eucharist, but some feast or entertainment which was partaken in 
the church at the same time withit. Dr. Lightfoot contends that be is 
speaking of the paschal supper, which these Judaizers ate before the 
Eucharist. ‘This opinion he maintains on the supposition that the Eu- 
charist, which our Lord instituted after that supper, was only an ap- 
pendix to it, and that it was not instituted in commemoration of the 
death of Christ, but as a new form of commemorating the deliverance 
outof Egypt. But is it probable that they, who celebrated the Lord’s 
supper once a day, or at farthest once a week, would mistake it for 
that paschal supper which was only to be celebrated once a year : 
and then not in the synagogue, or publick assembly of the people, but 
at home in every man’s family ? Besides, according to the Jewish 
canons, this feast could not be observed at all in Corinth, or out of Je- 
rusalem, while the temple stood. Had the Corinthians, moreover, 
been guilty of so obvious a misapprehension of the nature and design 
of the Lord’s supper, as Dr. Lightfoot imputes to them, would not the 
apostle doubtless have noticed their errour and rectified it? So far 
from this is the fact, that he evidently supposes them (ch. x. 16, 21) to 
understand that in the Lord’s supper they were partakers of the cup 
and table of the Lord It is evident. therefore, that be refers in this 
passage to those charitable entertainments, which accompanied the 
Eucharist.* 

In regard to the precise time when the Agape were partaken, a di- 
versity of opinion has existed among learned men. Some have main- 
tained, in opposition, as it appears to me, to the ancient fathers and 
most approved commentators and historians, that they were neither 
preceded nor followed by the Eucharist. Several fathers of the fourth 
century seem to have supposed that they were partaken after the 
communion, immediately succeeding the ordinary services of the 
church, St. Chrysostom in Hom. 21, remarks, that, ‘* when all the 
faithful met together. and had heard the sermon and prayers, and re- 
ceived the communion, they did not immediately return home upon 
the breaking up of the assembly, but the rich and wealthy brought 
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* Vid. Whitby and Macknight in loco. 
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meat, and other food, from their own houses and called the poor, and 
made a common table, a common dinner.”’ St. Jerome says,[*] ‘* when 
they met in the church they made their oblations separately. and, afier 
the communion, whatever remained of those sacrifices, they ate and 
consumed in a common supper together.’ Hieron. in 1 Cor. xi. 20. 
On the other hand, most modern expositors imagine that the Agape 
were partaken before the communion. Itseems most probable, that, 
during the first century, before the faithful were scattered abroad, and 
the primitive order and harmony of the church interrupted by the vio- 
lence of pagan persecution, the Eucharist was administered after this 
feast, in imitation of our Saviour’s example, who instituted it after the 
paschal supper. That this order was observed in the Corinthian 
church is evident from 1 Cor. xi, 16. St Paul reproves the Corin- 
thians for not tarrying for each other before they consumed their meal, 
and for appropriating to themselves those provisions which were in- 
tended for the whole church in common. But he would not have 
written this admonition had the feast in question succeeded the Eucha- 

, because the latter was never administered till the whole church 
were together If it is objected that the Corinthian church had de- 
parted from the usual practice of the other churches in this respect, it 
is a sufficient reply, that the aposile has not told us so. 

It will not be denied, however, that, as early as the commence- 
ment of the second century, the practice of the churches differed in 
respect to the time of partaking both the*Agapez and the Eucharist. 
Thus it is evident from Tertullian and other writers that both were at 
first partaken in the evening. Dut on the rise of the pagan persecu- 
tions, many churches were compelled to assemble for the celebration 
of the Eucharist before daylight in order to avoid observation. ‘This 
would be a very unseasonable hour for the participation of a feast 
Hence the practice of celebrating both at the same time was necessa- 
rily discontinued. That this was the case in Pontus and Bithynia in 
A. D. 106-7, is evident from Pliny’s celebrated letter to Trajan. 
© They (the Christians) affirm all their guilt and errour to have been,” 
says he, ** that they met on a certain fixed day betore it was light, 
and addressed themselves in a form of prayer to Christ as to some 
God, binding themselves, by a solemn oath, not for purposes of any 
wicked design. but never to commit any fraud, &c. Alter which it 
was their custom to separate, and then reassemble to eatin common a 
harmless meal, From this custom, however, they desisted, after the 
publication of my edict, by which, according to your orders, I forbade 
the meeting of any assemblies.” Plin Epis ad Traj. lib 10. ep. 97. 

In the fourth century, it became customary to receive the Eucha- 


[* This passage is from the commentary falsely ascribed to St. Jerome. The 
Benedictine editors suppose that Strabus Fuldensis was the real author. Cave 
thinks it was Pelagius. The Latinity is unworthy of Jerome. Ed. | 

+ Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo dicere ‘secum invicem. This may be trans- 
lated, and probably with more accuracy. ‘* They sang among themselves alter- 
nately (i. e. in the ancient manner of chanting) a hymn to Christ as God.” 
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rist fasting. St. Augustine informs us that he was a member of the 
council of Carthage, when a canon to that effect was adopted, and he 
assures us that it was conformable to the practice of the universal 
church at that time * 

Gregory Nazianzen alludes to the same custom, when he makes 
the following judicious remark. ‘ Every action of Christ is not ne- 
cessary to be imitated by us: for he celebrated the mystery of the 
passion with his disciples in an upper room, and after supper; but we 
do itin the church, and before supper.”? Naz. Orat. 40. de baptismo. 
There can be no question therefore, that the Eucharist in the fourth 
century, was received fasting : the Agape must, then, have been par- 
taken after it during that period. 

These repasts were at first partaken from house to house, whenever 
the people of God assembled for publick worship, and afterwards in 
their respective churches. Ip consequence, however, of the abuses 
committed at them, the council of Laodicea, (about A. D. 367,) and 
the council of Carthage, (A. D. 398,) passed canons forbidding them to 
be holden in churches. In France they were also prohibited by the 
second council! of Orleans, A. D. 541. ‘The object of these canons 
was to correct the abuses merely, which had crept in, and not to abo- 
lish the practice of holding these feasts ; hence they were not entire- 
ly discontinued until the seventh century. 

The benevolence exhibited by the early Christians in their Aga- 
pz, led to the adoption of the word asa general term for eleemosyna- 
ry donations. It was also employed to denominate the feasts cele- 
brated on the birth day of the saints. 

Various opinions have been entertained in respect to the origin 
of the Agape. Faustus, the Manichean, accused the Christiang of 
borrowing them from the Pagans: but Augustine denies the truth oi 
the accusation. Nec sacrilicia eorum (Ge ntium ) vertimus in agapes. 
Agapes enim nostre pauperes pasc unt.”? Chrysostom and ‘Theophy- 
lact dated their commencement trom the community of goods maintain- 
ed by the primitive Christians. (Vid. Chrys. in Hom. 27 in 1 Cor.) 
Some late writers have supposed them to be the same with the cenx 
collatitia of the Greeks, (Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 3, c. 14 5) or the 
charistia of the Romans: but the former were rather political than 
religious institutions ; and the latter were limited to relatives as guests, 
and had for their object the adjustment of private difficulties. ** Con- 
vivium etiam solenne majores instituerunt, idque charistia ap pel: ave- 
runt, cui preter cognates et aflines nemo interponebatur ; ut si qua 
inter necessarios querela essct orta, apud sacra mense, et inter hila- 
ritatem enimarum, fautoribes concordiz adhibitis toleretur.”” (Valerius 
Max. lib. 2, c. 1. §6 8 ) Nodoubt the indigence of the primitive Chris- 

tians, generally, ant ‘d the imminent hazard to which they exposed them- 
selves, by renouncing the faith of their fathers, excited the commiseration 
of the few among them who were afiluent: and to this circumstance we 


* Vid. Aug. Epis. 118 ad Januar. cap. 6. Chrysost. Hom. 27 in 1 Cor. 
Epis. 129 ad Cyriacam. Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christiag Church. 
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may ascribe the community of goods. But may not the peculiar signi- 
ficancy of the Agape, as a token of strong and inviolable friendship, 
have led the wealthy to adopt this particular mode of bestowing their 
charity in preference to any other? ‘That such a significancy was believ- 
ed tu exist in entertainments of this kind, and that this opinion exercised 
important influence over the conduct of the ancients, will satisfactorily 
appear trom the following authorities. Rabbi Isaac Abrabanel, as quot- 
ed by Cudworth, says, ‘* It was an ancient custom amongst them, that 
they who did eat bread together upon the same table, should be count- 
ed ever alterwards as entire brethren. Jamblicius also has noticed this 
symbolical rite as the mark of friendship. (Vid. Whitby in 1 Cor. x. 
17) Homer bas expressed the utmost detestation of the violation of 
this rite of inviolable triendship. (Odyss. 1, 28.) From this a cer- 
tain form of marriage arose among the Romans termed confarreatio, 
which implied indissoluble friendship. A similar custom exists at pre- 
sent in the Greek church (Vid. Smith De Greca Eccles. hodierno 
statu.) D'Herbelot in his Bibliothique Orientale, bas repeatedly 
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mentioned the strictness of those friendships formed in the East by eat- 
ing and drinking together. ‘* The ceremony of presenting bread and 
salt is practised in the East, as a mark of (viendship, alliance, and hospi- 
tality. The Arabians bave-a custom of offering drink to those with 
_ whom they bave had any difference in order to assure them of their 
§ =. good faith.” Nothing could be more congenial with the philanthro- 


— pick spirit of Christianity than the Agape, when regarded as pledges 
' of friendship and affection; for they at once supplied the wants of the 
> indigent, and united the whole band of the faithful in frm and ardent 
. |) attachrnent. No wonder it was said of the primitive disciples, ** See 
| how these Christians love one another.” 

These feasts of love or charity, are, at the present day, practised by 
the Methodists, Sandemanians, Scottish Baptists, and Dunkers. Among 
the Methodists, they are held quarterly. After prayer, small pieces 
of bread or plain cake and water are distriluted, and all present eat 
and drink together in token of their mutual Christian love. A collec- 
tion is afterwards taken for the poor. ‘This institution they do not 
consider as having any relation to the Lord’s supper: the latter they 
esteem to bea positive institution which they are bound to observe as 
Christians ; the former they regard as merely prudential, which they 
observe, because they think it scriptural and edifying. Among the 
Sandemanians the members all dine together in the interval of publick 
worship, which they call their love-feasts, and which are concluded 
with one or more hymus, and the kiss of charity. The Scottish Bap- 
lists associate the kiss of charity with their love-feasts, esteeming both 
of them scriptural, and natural ong ressions of Christian love. ‘The 
males and females among the Dunkers are said never to dine together 
except on the occasion of their feasts of charity, and then their only 
food is meat.* An interesting account of the celebration of the Aga- 
pe by the Hindoo Syrian Christians, on the coast of Malabar, has been 





* Vid. Adams’s Religious World Displayed. 
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afforded us by the excellent Dr. Buchanan. ‘ At certain seasons,” says 
he, ** the Agape, or love-feasts, are celebrated, as in primitive times. 
On such occasions, they prepare delicious cakes, called appam, made 
of bananas, honey, and rice flour. The people assemble in the church- 
yard, and, arranging themselves in rows, each spreads before him a 
plaintain leaf. When this is done. the clergyman, standing in the church 
door, pronounces the benediction ; and the officers of the church, 
walking through between the rows, give to each his portion. _ It is 
certainly an affecting scene, and capable of elevating the heart, to be- 
hold six or seven thousand persons, of both sexes and ‘of all ages, assem- 
bled and receiving together, with the utmost reverence and devotion, 
their appam, the pledge of mutual unison and love.” (Works, p. 224 4.) 
Not to exhaust your patience, Mr. Editor, which I fear is already 
wearied by the length of this essay, permit me, in conclusion, to sug- 
gest the inquiry, whether the church, genérally, by entirely abolishing 
the primitive and significant institution of the Agape, have not at the 
same time departed in some degree from that spirit of reciprocal kind- 
ness and good feeling, which it was the design of these feasts to 
strengthen “and perpetuate ; and whether a recurrence to the practice 
of the primitive church in this respect might not be attended with a 
corresponding increase of some of the most amiable and valuable of the 
CANDIDATUS. 


| 


’ SERMON,.—No. XXI. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS TO THE FAITH OF CHRIST, THE TRUE 
MEDIUM OF THE CONVERSION OF THE GENTILE WORLD. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24.) 


If. Here, however, a question very naturally arises, to which it is 
of no small importance to afford a satisfactory answer. 

If the great unreclaimed mass of the Gentiles is to be brought into 
the church by the converted Jews, if the epoch of their being thus 
brought is especially fixed to the last ages, and if the Jews themselves 
are to go forth as missionaries immediately or at least very shortly 
after their own conversion ; then it is clear, that the Jews also them- 
selves will not be converted, until we shall very closely have approached 
the confines of the last ages: and, if the Jews themselves, therefore, 
will not be converted until the appointed time shall arrive ; where ts 
the utility of labouring to bring about an event, unless we have some 
good reason to believe that the appointed time of its accomplishment 
is near at hand ? 

To this, or to some such obvious question it has frequently been an- 
swered : that we know not the times and the seasons ; that it Is uur 
hand ; and that, if only 


a handful of converts be obtained, it is a suflicient recompence for every 
exertion. 
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There may be some truth in such a reply : but, however we may 
theoretically assent to certain of the positions contained in it, I doubt 
whether in practice it will not greatly tend to slacken our efforts ; for 

fit is not in our nature to work heartily, if we have but a very faint, or 
uncertain, or trifling prospect of success, Wherever this is the case, 
let it be right, or let it be wrong, still, so far as regards simple matter 
of fact, we are all inclined to turn our exertions from a less promising 
to a more promising field ; and I think it far from clear, whether such 
an answer be not one of the most prejudicial to the cause of Jewish 
missions that could have been devised. But, however this may be, the 
answer, in the present day at least, is happily quite wide of the mark : 
the real and proper answer to the question is ; that we have full rea- 
son to hope for success in the national conversion of the Jews, because the 
appointed time of its accomplishment is near at hand, so near in truth as 
to be, comparatively at least, at our very doors, 

1. Men, who have paid little or no attention to the subject, are apt 
to speak of the conversion of Judah as a matter left wholly uncertain 
and undetermined in point of chronology. 

(1.) Now this is very far from being the case ; so far, indeed, that 
the restoration and attendant conversion of the Jews is distinctly and 
definitely fixed to one special chronological epoch. 

Exactly on the same mixed principles of arithmetick and history, 
that Daniel calculated the approaching return of his people from Ba- 
bylon, and that the Hebrew contemporaries.and immediate successors 
of our Lord calculated the speedy manifestation of the promised Mes- 
siah ; on those identical principles, may we calculate the rapidly ap- 
proaching conversion and restoration of Judah. 

Nor let it be idly pretended, that, to make such a calculation, we 
ourselves need to be inspired. There is not the slightest reason to 
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‘ suppose, that even Daniel was inspired for the mere purpose of com- 
> ‘puting the seventy years of the Babylonian captivity ; in respect to 
this matter, he describes himself, not as authoritatively speaking under 
: the influence of inspiration, but as simply turning to the book of the 
' prophet Jeremiah, and as thence understanding (just as any other per- 
: son might understand) that the predicted seventy years must have been 
_ || well nigh accomplished in the desolations of Jerusalem.* Still less 
|| reason is there to ascribe any inspiration to those, who, at the time of 
_ | our Lord’s nativity, were looking for the promised redemption :{} the 
. || ground of their hope was doubtless a calculation of the seventy pro- 





phetick weeks, made, not by virtue of any special light communicated 
from heaven, but simply and solely as they would make any other nu- 
merical calculation. Yet, taken in a large sense, each calculation was 
established by the event. 

2 I do not-apprehend either that Daniel could learn, from the number 
a specified by Jeremiah, the exact year in which Judah should return 
- from Babylon ; or that the Hebrews in the time of our Lord, could 
learn, from the number specified by Daniel, the exact year in which the 
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Messiah should be manifested. The reason of this mingled certainty 
and uncertainty is well known to those, who have paid any attention 
to the study of prophecy. 4 priori, the seventy years of Jeremiah 
might be plausibly computed from more than a single era: Daniel 
therefore would, in general, be certain, that they must nearly have run 
out, because seventy years had elapsed from the sacking of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; though, in particular, from his not assuredly 
knowing the precise era from which they ought to be computed, he 
would be uncertain as to the exact year of their expiration. Ina simi- 
lar manner, the seventy weeks of Daniel might, a priori, be plausibly 
reckoned from more than one edict of the Persian sovereigns : the He- 
brews, therefore, in the time of our Lord, would be certain, in general, 
that they must nearly have run out, because from their own historical 
documents, they well knew the dates of those several edicts ; though, 
in particular, from their necessary ignorance as to which of the edicts 
ought to be esteemed the true date of the period, they would be uncer- 
tain as to the exact year when it would terminate. 

Accordingly, from this very mixture of certainty and uncertainty, 
an expectation of the promised Messiah commenced some years before 
the birth of Christ, and it continued on the same avowed principle of 
calculation, among the unconverted Jews, until the very sacking of 
Jerusalem by Titus. The event proved them generally in the right : 
for it might be certainly known, that the Messiah would appear at some 
point within the limits of an easily specified period ; though, for the 
obvious reasons which have been alleged, it was uncertain, in particu- 
lar, at what precise point within the limits of the period in question, 
his manifestation would take place.* 

(2.) On this same principle it is, that we may safely pronounce the 
conversion and restoration of the Jews to be near at hand; though, a 
priort, no man can be absolutely certain as to the exact year. 

Very plausible conjectures indeed may be made, even in regard to 
the precise year: butstill they are onlyconjectures. We are certain, 
in general, as to the period about which the Jews will be converted 
and restored : we are uncertain, in particular, as to the exact point of 
time when that great event will occur. 

‘The reason of this mingled certainty and uncertainty, is the very 
same as that, which has been already assigned in the two cases of the 
seventy years and the seventy weeks : the period, which defines the 
restoration of Judah, may be plausibly reckoned from more than a 
single era ; and, though we know in general that this period must have 
nearly run out, yet, as we neither do nor can know with absolute cer- 
tainty the specifick era whence it ought to be computed, so neither can 
we know with absolute certainty the precise time of its expiration. 

The period in question is that, which, by Daniel and St. John, is 
variously expressed as three times and a half, or forty-two months, or 
1260 days: and these times, and months, and days, are undoubtedly 
to be understood, like Daniel’s seventy weeks, not naturally, but pro- 


* See my Dissert. on Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks, p. 188—196. 
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phetically ; in other words, the allotted period is equivalent, when 
the universal necessity and certain Hebrew practice of intercalation is 
considered, to 1260 natural solar years.* 

Now, as Mede and our best expositors rightly understand him, Daniel 
expressly fixes the restoration of the Jews to the end of this period. 
The wonders, which the prophet has been foretelling, are all to be ful- 
filled when the period of 1260 years shall expire : but the scattering of 
the holy people among all nations is to be finished, when the wonders 
shall be fulfilled : therefore the scattering of the holy people is to be 
finished, when the period of 1260 years shall expire.t 

(3.) I am fully aware, that some moderns, anxious to maintain their 
favourite opinion, that the 1260 years have already expired, and clear- 
ly enough perceiving that such an opinion cannot stand with the old 
and true exposition of Daniel’s declaration, have endeavoured to set 
aside that exposition. 

With this view, they contend, that by the holy people, we are not to 
understand the Jews, but certain pious Christians who are elsewhere 
described as living in a state of persecution during this same term of 
1260 years.[ Such a gloss, however, though doubtless necessary to 
serve an expository turn, as it was never dreamed of by Mede and those 
who had no particular turn to serve, so it is utterly irreconcileable both 
with the whole context of the passage, and with the particular phrase- 
ology of the passage itself. 

As for the context, the revealing angel informs Daniel, that, during 
that period of unexampled trouble, in the course of which antichrist 
with his rebel host is destroyed, and which itself is always described 
as occurring at the close of the 1260 years, the people of the prophet 
shall certainly be delivered: and immediately afterwards it is added, 
that these 1260 years, or three times and a half, will expire, when the 
predicted wonders shall have been accomplished, and when the scatter- 
ing of the holy people shall! be finished.§ 

Now, what would Daniel himself, what would any Jew, what would 
any unprejudiced person, understand by such declarations ? Would it 
ever be for one moment imagined, that by the people of the prophet and 
by the holy people were meant, not the Jews, but certain pious Gentile 
Christians (the spiritual people, I presume it would be said, of Daniel) 
who, in quite a different prediction,|] are represented as being in a 
state of persecution during the same period of three times and a half ? 
Certainly, when the angel said to Daniel, at that time Tuy peofle shall 
be delivered,{ the prophet would obviously conclude, that his own lite- 
ral people, or the house of Judah, was intended : and afterwards, 
when he heard it further declared that the scattering of the holy peo- 


* See my Dissert. on Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks, chap. i. 
t Dan. xii. 6,7. See Mede’s Clav. Apoc. par. ii. synch, 5. Works, book iii, 
chap. 4. p.596. Treatise on Daniel’s Weeks. Works. book iii. p. 709. book iv. 
epist. 12. p. 753. epist. 8. p. 744. Bishop Newton’s Dissert. vol. ii. p. 192. vol. 
iil. p. 392. Wintle on Dan. xii.7, Lowth on Dan. xii. 7. 
t Daniel vii. 25. Dan. vii. 25. 
$ Ibid. xii. 1—7. Ibid. xii. 1. 
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ple should be finished at the close of the three times and a half, he 
would just as obviously conclude, that by the holy people was meant 
his own people, of whom the angel immediately before had been speak- 
ing ; and whose deliverance he had fixed to an epoch, which (as all 
agree) coincides with the termination of the three times and a half ;* 
a conclusion, to which he would be the more naturally led, from the 
application of the epithet, holy, so familiar to Jewish ears whenever 
either the nation or the metropolitan city was spoken of.t 

So again, if we advert to the peculiar phraseology of the passage it- 
self, we shall still find the same interpretation irresistibly forced upon 
us. 

Daniel’s people, or the holy people, is said to have been ScaTTERED : 
and this their scatrerinG is to be finished at the close of the three 
times and a half. What then are we to understand by the scaTTER- 
ING or the pisPerston, here predicated of Daniel’s holy people ? And 
who are the people thus scaTTERED or DISPERSED for a season, and at 
Jength at the end of the three times and a half brought back from this their 
SCATTERING or DISPERSION ? Shall we say, that this dispersed people 
are certain pious Gentile Christians, who labour under persecution 
during the term of 1260 years ? These good men have doubtless lived, 
according to the several places of their nativity, some in Bohemia, 
some in Germany, some in Savoy, some in Provence, some in Eng- 
land : but can this diversity of local habitation be meant by the Spirit 
of God, when he so emphatically speaks of the scatrerinG of Daniel’s 
holy people ; and is it from such a scattering that they are all to be 
gathered together into some one particular region at the close of the 
appointed period ? Surely this is a mere childish trifling with words : 
and yet, save such partial emigrations as those produced by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, or by the synchronical persecution of the 
Waldenses, it is not easy to point out any other scattering, which the 
harassed Christians of the middle ages have experienced. What then 
is the result, which (I think) inevitably springs from the peculiar 
phraseology of the passage ? Clearly it is this : that Daniel’s people, 
who are said to be scattered, and whose scattering is accomplished or 
finished at the end of the three times and a half, can only be the natu- 
ral house of Judah, the remarkable circumstance of whose dispersion is 
notorious and familiar to the whole world. 

(4.) This old and (if I mistake not) irrefragable interpretation of 
the passage exactly agrees with the parallel prophecies of our Lord 
and St. Paul : for all the three, in truth, mutually elucidate and cor- 
roborate each other. 

Our Lord assures us, that the Jews “ shall be led away captive into 
all nations and that Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 


* The deliverance of Daniel’s people is declared to synchronize with the last 
expedition and destruction of antichrist; but this event occurs at the close of the 
1260 years : therefore, also, at the close of the same period, Daniel’s people is 


delivered. ‘ i S 
+ Exod. xix. 6, Ezra ix. 2, Isaiah vi. 13, xxvii. 13, Ixiv. 10, 11. Zech. ii. 12, 


Psalm Ixviii. 17. 
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until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.”* Here, a fixed term is 
assigned for the end of the captivity or dispersion of Judah ; and that 
fixed term is the expiration of the times of the Gentiles. What then 
are these times of the Gentiles ; and to what does our Lord refer, when 
he thus speaks of them? He refers, | think, plainly enough to the very 
passage in Daniel which we have been considering ; for such an ex- 
pression as the times of the Gentiles is not to be deemed a mere 
arbitrary and accidental phrase ; a phrase then first employed ; 
a phrase wholly indefinite ; a phrase which has no relation to more 
ancient prophecies. Accordingly, ‘** the captivity of Judah among all 
nations,” foretold by our Lord, corresponds with the “ scattering of 
the holy people,” mentioned by Daniel: and “ the mighty revolutions 
in the course of which the captivity of Judah is to be turned,” as an- 
nounced in the prophecy of Christ, answer to ‘* the period of unexam- 

led trouble during which the people of Daniel is to be delivered,” as 
predicted in the oracle of the Hebrew seer.} Such being the case, 
‘‘ the times of the Gentiles,’’ as Mede long since rightly pronounced, 
are the same period as “* the three times and a half :” unless indeed, 
what however will make no difference in regard to termination, we may 
rather choose to identify them with that integral term of seven times, 
the latter moiety of which is the celebrated three times and a half of 
Daniel and St. John, and the complete duration of which measures the 
chronological length of the four great Gentile empires, when computed 
from the birth of Nebuchadnezzar the head of gold.{_ Hence it follows, 
that our Lord, thus confirming and explaining the oracle of Daniel, simi- 
larly declares, that the captivity or scattering of Judah shall come to 
an end when the three times and a half shall expire. 

In like manner, St. Paul teaches, that ** blindness in part is happened 
to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come.”§ The apostle 
does not mean to say, as many have erroneously understood him, that 
the fulness of the Gentile converts must come into the church, before 
blindness shall depart from Israel ; for, if he did, he would contradict 
the whole tenor of prophecy, which makes the conversion of Judah 
precede and produce the genera! conversion of the Gentiles, not succeed 
and be produced by it. But he means to say, that Israel for the most 
part will remain in a state of spiritual blindness, until the fulness or the 
accomplishment of the times of the Gentiles shall arrive.|} He refers 
to the prophecy of our Lord, just as our Lord referred to the prophe- 
cy of Daniel ; and thus all the three agree in telling us, that Judah 
will be restored and in part converted at the close of the times of the 
Gentiles, or of the three times and a half, or of the 1260 years. 


* Luke xxi. 23, 24. + Compare Luke xxi. 23—27, with Dan. xii. 1—7. 

t The period of seven times, which is the root of the well-known three times 
and a half, is discussed at considerable length, io its relation both to the four Gen- 
tile empires collectively, and to the Roman empire singly, in a MS. work on pro- 
phecy, which at some future time I may possibly publish. The measure of these 
seven times is the great metallick image. See Dan. ii. 

§ Rom. xi. 25. 


|| See my connected View of the Prophecies, relative to the restoration of Ju- 
dah, Proph xiiii. 
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(5.) This point being sufficiently established, it is plain, that, if we 
certainly knew the precise year in which this grand period commenced, 
we should also certainly know the precise year in which the disper- 
sion of Judah will terminate. 

But here we are encountered by that mixture of certainty and uncer- 
tainty, which { have already taken occasion to notice and account for. 

We are certain, that by far the greatest part of the 1260 years, 
more, for instance, than twelve centuries, must needs have run out: be- 
cause, according to the excellent remark of Bishop Hurd, if we sim- 
ply turn to the history of the middle ages, we shall find, that a notori- 
ously corrupt ecclesiastical power, which in every respect answers to 
the symbol whose antitype is destined to reign tyrannically in the 
church through a period of three times and a half, has been established, 
in its apostatick state, on the far-famed seven hills of the imperial city, 
at the very least, twelve centuries ; consequently, in the present day, 
we cannot be very far removed from the close of the 1260 years.* 
Yet we are necessarily uncertain as to the precise year in which this 
grand period will expire : because, there being several eras whence 
the period may plausibly enough be computed, we can never decide 
a priort with absolute certainty, wuicu of these eras affords the true 
date of the period. 

Hence we are certain, that the 1260 years have not yet expired : 
because the restoration of Judah, which distinctly marks their expira- 
tion, has not yet commenced.f 


* See Bishop Hurd’s Introduction to the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 190—194. 

+ Another argument, to prove that the 1260 years cannot yet have run out, 
may be drawn from the present condition of that remnant of the ancient Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, which still occupies the valleys of Piedmont. 

1. It is foretold in the Apocalypse, that the two faithful witnesses shall prophecy 
in sackcloth, or (in plain English) preach the word in a depressed and afflicted 
condition, during a term of 1260 prophetick days, or 1260 natural years, Rev. 
xi. 3. 

2. Hence it is clear, that so long as they continue to prophecy in sackcloth, the 
1260 years cannot have expired. 

3. But it may, I think, be proved (so far as such matters are capable of proof,) 
that the two ancient and now united churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses are 
the two Apocalyptick witnesses. 

4. These two united churches are, however, af present prophesying in sack- 
cloth, 

5. Therefore the 1260 years cannot as yet have expired. 

In order that this argument may be conclusive, it is obvious, that two points 
must be established : the one, that the Waldenses and the Albigenses are indeed 
the two Apocalyplick witnesses ; the other, that they are at this present moment 
prophesying in sackcloth. 

1. The history of the two witnessing churches of the Waldenses and the Albi- 
genses, and their connexion with the two Apocalyptick witnesses, are very large- 
ly considered in the MS. work on prophecy, to which I have already referred. 
After long weighing the subject, and after feeling much dissatisfied with all other 
explanations (my own, which I had previously adopted, among the rest ;) I assent, 
with some modifications, to the opinion of Bishop Lloyd and Mr. Whiston, that 
the two Apocalyptick witnesses are no other than these two very ancient faithful 
churches. The argument for their identity may be thrown into the following 


brief train of reasoning. 
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Hence too we are certain, that the restoration, and therefore the an- 
tecedent partial conversion of Judah cannot be very remote: because 
that restoration commences at the end of the 1260 years ; and history 


1. It is declared, that the two Apocalyptick witnesses are symbolically two 
candlesticks, Rev. xi. 3,4. 

2. But a candlestick is expressly stated to be the symbol of a church, Rev. i. 20. 

3. Therefore the two Apocalyptick witnesses, as being symbolically two can- 
dlesticks, are literally two churches. 

4. Now these two witnessing churches are said to prophesy in sackcloth, or to 
hold forth the light of the gospel in a depressed and afflicted condition, during 
that term of 1260 prophetick days, or three times and a half, which is marked 
out as the reign of the tyrannical little kingdom of the Roman empire, Rev. xi. 3, 
Dan. vii. 25. 

5. But no two cHURCHES can be found to answer this description, save the 
two now united couRcuEs of the Waldenses and the Albigenses. 

6. Therefore the two churches of the Waldenses and the Albigenses are the 
two candlesticks, or the two witnessing churches of the Apocalypse: for, if these 
be not the two churches intended by St. John, though we may find many 1NpD1- 
VIDUALS, we shall vainly seek any other two cHURCHES similarly circumstanced ; 
that is to say, two CHURCHES prophesying in sackcloth throughout the whole 
term of 1260 years. 

lI. The second point, to be established, was; that those two venerable and 
now united churches are, even at present, prophesying in sackcloth. 

Now this is amere naked matter of fact: and it must therefore be proved, like 
any other matter of fact, by credible testimony. As a full proof, then, that the 
Waldenses and the Albigenses are EVEN now prophesying in sackcloth through 
the persecuting bigotry and intolerance of the Sardinian government, | may safe- 
ly refer to the important testimony of an eye-witness, Mr. Lowther. See his 
very interesting pamphlet entitled : Brief observations on the present state of the 
Waldenses and upon their actual sufferings, made in the summer of 1%20. 

Ill. Agreeably to the preceding conclusions, the two churches of the Waldenses 
and the Albigenses have been politically slain, as churches, by the Roman empire, 
acting through the medium of one of its component horns, or kingdoms, while 
they were accomplishing their testimony, (Gr. oray rsasoac: tay maptupiay ater. 
See Dr. More’s Synop. Prophet. book ii. chap. 13, p. 663;) they have lain 
dead but unburied, as churches, exactly three prophetick days and a half; they 
have revived and stood again upon their feet, as churches, precisely at the end of 
that brief period; and, shortly afterwards, they have ascended to the figurative 
heaven of a legal establishment, still as churches, though in a cloud of trouble, in 
which (according to the general declaration, that they should prophesy in sack- 
cloth during the full term of 1260 days) even now they continue to be involved, 
Rev. xi. 7—~12. 

In the May of the year 1686, the two witnessing churches were politically slain. 
At the close of the year 1689, or precisely three years and a half from the era of 
their political death, they revived and stood upon their feet. On June 4, 1690, 
they were legally established by an edict of the duke of Savoy, though still in a 
cloud, or in a state of affliction and discouragement. In the year 1688, the great 
earthquake of the English revolution overthrew a tenth part of the Roman eccle- 
siastical city ; by which event, the authority of the Papacy was finally and radi- 
cally subverted in one of the ten Gothico-Roman kingdoms, Rev. xi. 13. -And 
in the year 1690, synchronically with the two now united witnessing churches, the 
second great wo, during the continuance of which the Ottoman power was a ter- 
rour and a torment to Christendom, passed away ; having commenced in the year 
1299, and having lasted (agreeably to the prophetick limitation) through the term 


of a mystical day, and month, and year, or 391 natural years, Rev. xi. 14, ix, 


15. The second wo having thus passed away in the year 1690, with every at- 
tendant circutastance which was foretold as marking its expiration, and precisely 
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proves, that more than twelve centuries of that period must already 
have run out, But then hence too we are uncertain as to the exact 
year when Judah will be restored : because, as we know not with ab- 
solute certainty the precise era whence the 1260 years are to be reckon- 
ed, we know not with absolute certainty the precise year when they ex- 
pire ; and, as we know not certainly the precise year when they expire, 
we know not certainly the precise year when Judah will be restored. 

2. T’hus is the comparative nearness of this great event established 
on the sure word of arithmetical prophecy : and the result, to which 
we have been brought, is confirmed alike by chronological prophecy 
and by the singularly corresponding signs of the times. 

(1.) Of chronological prophecy the definition is a chain or series of 

redictions extending tn regular chronological order through a long pe- 
riod of time : and it stands contradistinguished from insulated prophe- 
cy, which announces only some single insulated occurrence. 

Now, if we attend to the remarkable chain of chronological prophe- 
cy with which the Holy Spirit of God has been pleased to furnish the 
church, not giving the reins to an unchastised fancy, but soberly tak- 
ing up this chain where Mede and others of our excellent predecessors 
have laid it down, we shall find, that only two eminent prophetick 
events remain to be accomplished, ere the 1260 years shall have run 
out, and ere Judah consequently will begin to be restored. 

These two events are ; the subversion of the Ottoman power, and the 
revival of the now defunct Roman empire under its last form of govern- 
ment.* 

The former of the two, as all our best commentators allow, marks 
the commencing effusion of the sixth Apocalyptick vial : the latter of 
the two is indefinitely described, as having taken place while that 
vial isin operation. But, with the seventh vial, at whatever precise 
time it may begin to flow, the 1260 years will expire.t Therefore, 
with the same seventh vial, the restoration of Judah will commence. 

Such is the striking mode, in which chronological prophecy is found 
to agree with arithmetical prophecy. 

(2.) Equally accordant are the signs of the times, and equally en- 
couraging therefore to the benevolent views of those who seek to bring 
the house of Judah within the pale of the Christian church. 

Whatever reason there may be to expect some miraculous interpo- 
sition at the time when the Jews shall be restored to their own land, 
we may much more prudently and safely anticipate, that, when the 
time for their conversion shall draw nigh, God, who ordinarily works 


at the end of its appointed period of 391 years ; the third great wo, in strict ac- 
cordance with its prophetick chronological character, came @uICKLY afterwards 
in the year 1789: for, between the end of the first wo in the year 762, and the 
commencement of the second wo in the year 1299, a term of no less than 537 
years elapsed ; but, between the end of the second wo in the year 1690, and the 
commencement of the third wo in the year 1789, a term of only 99 years elapsed. 
Hence, when compared with the second wo as coming after the first, the third 
wo is most truly and accurately declared to have come @vuIcKLY after the second, 


Rev. xi. 14. eh ’ 
* See my Dissert. on the 1260 days, vol. iii. dissert. 1. 


¢ Ibid. vol. i. chap. 1, § iv. 3, (2.) 
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by second causes, will stir up the’ hearts’ of , vigorously to 
the ‘task, will remove that violent ice 

degree of interest‘on their behalf, mingled with an intense curiosity, 
in the bosoms (we may" well t iy’) of whole*commiuriities.*” Now 
this, I need’ seatcely observe, has actually taken place, after a man- 
ner unknown and ed in the days of’ our fathets. ° The con- 
gtegation at present before’me, the-numerous friends of the Hebrew 
cause both’ in the British’ islands-and on’ the’ continent} nay the’ véry 
existence and increase of a society whdse Spetial object’ isto’ evan- 
gelize the house of Judah in’every quarter of thé globe, are all proofs, 
when taken in connexion with the chronological and arithmetical argu- 
ment already set forth with’ sufficient My re Mme the*hand of 
God is now specially stretched fortli upon the earth.” 

Equally striking again is the altered“temper of many of the Jews 
themselves. Time was, when the converse of a Christian and the 
very contact of the sacred volume of the new covenant was an utter 


*1t was the of Mr. Mede, that the general conversion of the Jews, « 
in the day of restoration, would be brought about miraculously. “ For my 
part,” says he, “T incline to think that they shall be called by vision and voice 
from heaven, as St. Paul was ; and that that place of Zechariah xii. 10, ‘ The 
shall see him whom they have pierced,’ and that of Matthew xxiii. 39, ‘ Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till you say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord,’ Seems to imply some such matter. “They will never believe, that Christ 

igns at the right | of God, until they see him. It must be an invincible 

“which must convert them after so many hundred years settled obsti- 
nacy. But this Ispeak of the body of the nation: there may be some preludia 
of some particulars converted upon other pat hg as a forerunner of the great 
and main conversion.” Works, book iv. epist. 14, p. 761. See also epist. 17, 
and book v. chap. 2. Should such supernatural manifestation take place, those 
Jews, whom hrist will restore in an unconverted state, would doubtless be 
converted by it: but I am inclined to believe, that the revelation of Christ will 
be, rather for the purpose of delivering his ancient people, and overthrowing his 
irreclaimable enemies, than for the purpose of converting the great body of the 
Hebrew nation, The order of events, so far as I can collect them from pro- 
phecy, is this. . First, the chief part of the Jews will be converted: secondly, they 
will be restored, —S through the agency of some great maritime nation : 
thirdly, they will be attacked in tine, and threatened with utter extermi- 
nation, by the antichristian faction, and the unbelieving Jews: fourthly, Christ 
will be revealed from heaven to deliver his ancient people, and to overthrow his 
congregated enemies; fifthly, the hitherto unbelieving Jews will look upon him 
whom, they have pierced, and be converted to the faith : sixthly, the now 
thoroughly converted Hebrew nation will undertake their predicted office of car- 
rying the _to the Gentiles: seventhly, the house of Israel will be d 
and br t back by the converted iles, so that henceforth they form 
one nation with the house of Judah. See my View of the Prophecies relative to 
the restoration of Israel and Judah. Prelim. Statement, § ii. p. 25—108. If 
, that Christ wil] be miraculously revealed from heaven at the epoch 
ration of Judah, be well founded, the particular mode of his revelation 
ly, I think, be analogous to that of his transfiguration : in’ other 
ah what the Hebrew doctors call the glory of the 
g, ashe already has afforded in the day of his transfigu- 
ration, an illustrious and invincible proof of his divinity. See this matter discuss- 
ed very much at large in my Sermons, Vol. ii, Sermi. 4, , 
8 GOSPEL ADVOCATE, VOL. lil. 
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abomination to the house of Judah. No argument would be heard, 
no book would be read, which in the slightest degree countervailed 
their prepossessions. Hedged in as it were, and firmly intrenched 
within the lines of prejudice, they bade defiance to every attempt at 
conversion, even had the Christian world at large been disposed to 
trouble them. But at present, so far as can be collected from various 
published accounts, there evidently seems to be an unusual excitation 
among them. ‘They no longer, at least in many instances, refuse to 
hear our pleaded reasons : they readily accept and peruse our sacred 
code: and they seem universally impressed with an anxious and 
eager and thrilling expectation, that they are about to experience 
some great and wonderful national revolution. Whether this originates 
from their calculating, like ourselves, the arithmetical three times and 
a half of their own prophet Daniel ; or whether it arises from observ- 
ing the singular interest, which has sprung up, on their behalf, in the 
breasts of Christians; I shall not pretend to determine. Certain, 
however, it is, that, from perusing the writings of their ancient pro- 
phets, the Rabbies laid it down as a canon of their church, that the 


fall of Rome would be the rise and salvation of Israel.* 


IIl. After this protracted discussion, little need be said in conclu- 
sion. 

So*far as I can judge, we have every reason to expect the compara- 
tively near restoration of the house of Judah. Whence, if their res- 
toration be near at hand, their conversion, at least their partial con- 
version, must be still nearer: for it is. plainly enough revealed, that 
one grand division of the Jews will be restored in a converted state. 
Under such circumstances, so far from despondently fearing that our 
Jabour may be in vain, we have abundant encouragement to expect 
the most complete ultimate success. I say not, that, this year, or the 
next year, or the next twenty years, our efforts may prevail upon 
any large or national scale: because [ have no sure warrant to as- 
sert, with positiveness, the precise day of their restoration. But this 
I will venture to say, that their restoration cannot be very distant, 
and consequently that their partial conversion must be yet less remote. 

On such reasonable grounds, unless indeed all that 1 have said be 
deemed unreasonable, we may advance in our career with"that feel- 
ing of lively and cheerful energy, which an assured prospect of ulti- 
mate success can alone impart.“ Nor can I conclade without express- 
ing the high satisfaction which I experience, at finding, that our so- 
ciety is in avowed and immediate connexion with our venerable 
mother the Church of England, and that, as such, it is expressly pe- 
tronized by two of our spirifual fathers whose sanction may well re- 
move every imaginable objection to it from the minds even of the 
most scrupulous. In making this observation, 1 mean to show neither 
ill-will nor disrespect to our protestant dissenting brethren. They 


* See Mede’s Works, book v. c. 8, p. 902, 903. Bishop Newton’s Diseert. 
vol. ii, p. 190—194, vol. iii. p. 392, 

+ See my connected View of the Prophecies relating to the restoration of Judah, 
Prelim. Statement, § ii. and Proph. v. vi. x. siii. xiv. xxi. xxv. xxxvi. xl. 
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prefer, f presume, their own separate communities, from what they 
deem sufficient reasons : hence, as we conceive that we have quite as 
good teason to prefer the Church of England, | see not why we need 
djssemble our satisfaction, that she is taking her proper place as the 
main bulwark of Protestantism; an honour, which was always con- 
ceded to her in the days of our Elizabeth and our third William. 

Go forth, then, and prosper in the name of the Lord. Lift high the 
blazing torch of revelation to the benighted stock of Abraham. And 
doubt not, that, in God’s own good time, yourdabour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord. : 

* The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall 
speak and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry.”* 


aus ~ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE.- 


I was pleased to see the following fact stated in the Church Record, 
of December 14, 1822.T 

*‘ A pbysician and an apothecary lately paid into the treasury of 
the New Castle presbytery, for the education fund, fifteen dollars, as 
the avails of their Sunday practice. This is not, indeed, the first and 
only instance of so just an appropriation of the income of the Lord’s 
day ; but it is to be wished that so good an example might be more 
generally followed.” 

In this wish, I most heartily unite ; and I am persuaded, that noth- 
ing more thana suggestion of this kind is needful, to ensure such an 
appropriation from many of our pious physicians. I have often heard 
it lamented, by gentlemen of that profession, that they cannot have 
the privilege, common to all other classes of Christians, of being un- 
disturbed in the performance of their religious duties. It is one of 
those cases of extreme exigency, which alone can justify absence 
from publick worship. But there is great danger that an excuse which 
satisfies the conscience, the habit of absence which becomes the ne- 
cessary consequent, and the temptation of a gainful practice, may 
insensibly diminish the influence of religious principles on the heart. 
It appears to me, therefore, that if our physicians would make it a 
rule to devote the proceeds of their Sunday practice to religious pur- 
poses, it would present a powerful check to its corrupting influence 
on their own hearts. It would prevent the excuse from appearing too 
satisfactory, and being too easily admitted. It would effectually des- 
troy the temptation. And as to the habit, though it might not entirely 
prevent, it would certainly retard its formation. The pious physician 


* Habak. ii. 3. 

+ The Church Record is a small periodical paper, published in Philadelphia, in 
which are contained the official notices of proceedings of the general missionary 
society. “We’have been prevented from giving extracts from it under the head 
of religious intelligence, because it has been very irregularly received. Ed.’] 
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who thus, from a principle of faith, devotes the produce of his labour 
to the Lord, may confidently rely upon God’s acceptance of his of- 
fering ; and, though absent in body from the temple, yet, being present 
in spirit, he may be truly said to devote bis soul, with all its powers 
and faculties, to the service of his Maker. PHILO MEDICUS. 


=—_ 
FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 


ON THE PAPAL DISPENSATION OF OATHS. 


In our Number for October, 1822, we inserted a communication on 
this subject, sent us from Charleston, South Carolina, under the signa- 
ture of “One of the People of the South.” For the occasion of this 
communication, we refer our readers to the article itself. We were 
ignorant that it had occasioned any animadversions, till we received a 
second paper from the same writer, from which it appeared that a 
reply to it had been published in the Roman Catholick Miscellany, of 
Nov. 20, 1822. As we have studiously avoided making our work a 
vehicle for protracted"controversy, we were desirous to see the reply, 
(which we understand is from the pen of Dr. England, the Roman 
Catholick bishop of Charleston,) before we consented to the admission 
of the answer from ‘‘One of the People of the South.” It was not till 
the month of January, that we obtained a sight of this paper, and to 
our surprise we find that the reply was an editorial article addressed 
to the Editor of the Gospel Advocate with a request that it might be 
inserted in our pages. We find also that it was continued in the 
Miscellany of Nov. 27, Dec. 4, and Dec, 18, forming in the whole 
twelve closely printed columns. This would at least have occupied six- 
teen pagesof our work ; and as some concluding remarks are promised in 
the 30th number of the Miscellany, which we have not yet seen, we may 
set the whole down at twenty pages. We cannot, therefore, suppose that 
Dr. England was serious in this request ; for in the first place he took 
no pains to send us his Miscellany ; at least we never received a single 
number. And in the next place, if a communication of four pages is to 
be visited by an answer of twenty, we should soon be obliged to devote 
our work to the discussion of a question which cannot be very inter- 
esting to our readers, and which, in the present weak and degraded 
state of the papal power, is happily a subject of very little consequence. 
We have no fear that popery will ever prevail in the United States, 
and the very conduct of Dr. England is to us an additional, and a 
very convincing proof, that our security is well founded. The whole 
design of his work is to rab down the asperities of his system, to con- 
ceal every thing that is offensive, to whiten the sepulchre, or to prove 
that the corruption has been removed, and that now it is only a ceno- 
taph. He begins by very roundly asserting, that ‘It is no article of 
the Roman Catholick faith that the pope is infallible. It never was 
an article of the Roman Catholick faith that the pope is infallible.’— 
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Really we are very glad to hear it. When people begin to acknow- 
ledge that they can do wrong; there is some hope of their reformation. 
Our only doubt is, whether, on this point, Dr. England is a very good 
authority. Let him show that the pope, and the court of Rome, re- 
nounce in good faith all such pretensions, and we shall consider it as 
one step, and as one oj some importance too, towards the restoration 
of that unity which is sy desirable in the Christian church. 

With regard to the fatts adduced by our correspondent, the reply 
does not attempt to deny ‘hem. So far, then, there is no dispute.— 
We are glad also to perceive a disposition to condemn the arrogant 
pretensions of several of the popes, in specifick instances. ‘We freely 
concede to ‘One of the People of the South’ that popes did sometimes 
assume power, which they really had not by law or right; but the 
assumption of a pope is not the doctrine of the Church.” Miscellany, 
Dec. 4.—So again in the same number are the following remarks on 
the bull of Pope Adrian IV. by which, though an Englishman, and as 
such, a liege subject of Henry II. he gave that king authority to con- 
quer and govern Ireland: “‘Now though we consider that bull worth 
just as much as a tailor might give for the old parchment, and wortH 
No MORE, yet this was the title upon which the kings of England 
claimed the sovereignty of Ireland.”——We certainly did not expect to 
hear a Roman Catholick bishop speak of a pope’s bull as worth no 
more than an old piece of parchment to be cut up into tailor’s measures. 
How his present Holiness may relish this degrading comparison when 
he peruses the Roman Catholick Miscellany, we forbear to inquire. 
But we think it looks well for the independence of the American 
bishops. 

As an evidence of Dr. England’s ingenuity in giving such a colour 
to facts as will suit his purposes, we give the following extract from 
the Miscellany of Nov. 20. He is endeavouring to justify Pope 
Gregory VIII. for deposing the Emperor Henry 1V. ‘ We have before 
seen that by the constitution of the German empire, he could not be 
recognised as emperor, nor claim allegiance until he had been elected” 
[N. B. with the consent of the pope] ‘‘confirmed”’ [N. B. by the pope] 
‘“‘and crowned,’’ [N. B. by the pope,] “‘ as yet he was neither validly 
elected, confirmed, nor crowned, therefore there was no allegiance 
due to him as emperor. We have also seen that had he been emperor, 
he violated the liberties of the people by arbitrary taxation, which was 
unconstitutional ; and by simony, which was against the rights of the 
church, he violated the contract with the pope. Thus he was not 
legally emperor, and had he been legally invested, he had exposed 
himself legally to the loss of the title and its appendages, as fully as 
George III. did to the loss of America. 

“* His states presented him a list of grievances, and concluded with 
assuring him that he should be respected, obeyed, and supported, 
with their lives and fortunes, provided he would comply with those 
requests, but should he persist in his design to oppress them, they 
were resolved to defend themselves against violence and despotick 
power; and they did take arms against him for his misconduct. 
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** In all this we still find a strong resemblance to the conduct.of the 
founders of American freedom, who, in truth, were the descendants of 
the ancestors of those brave Saxons, who thus proved that their veins 
still contained blood of the same nature as that which glowed in the 
hearts of the founders of British liberty. They were sprung from the 
same fathers; and tt must be a gratification to the American of this day 
to perceive that those popes, whom interested historians misrepresent as the 
4 the dark ages, were in truth the allies of the only people who 
freedom, and who aided that people in preserving it against 
of powerful despots. It must also be to them a most grati- 
Sying reflection, that the very principles for which those popes contended, 
and to preserve which they endured such persecution, are the same 
which, brought from Saxony through Britain, have made America great 
and happy.” The pope, then, under the transmuting influence of Dr. 
England’s alchymy, has become an American patriot! We are sure 
that our readers are already smiling at this right pleasant and ingenious 
transformation. From this specimen they may judge whether the sober 
searcher after truth would derive much benefit from the whole twenty 
pages of Dr, England’s whitewashing labours. 

We have already expressed the opinion that the question respecting 
the pope’s prerogatives can be of little moment to any Christians ex- 
cept to the Roman Catholicks themselves. We are not willing, there- 
fore, to insert more than the second communication from ‘* One of the 
People of the South,” which we shall doin our next number. Our 
respected and valaed correspondent will, we are persuaded, take no 
exceptions at this determination ; because, if he chooses to continue the 
controversy, the pages of the Roman Catholick Miscellany will doubt- 
less be open to him. Dr. England has already inserted his first; and 
will probably insert the second: for he is so keen a polemick, that he 
loves to put game into his park for the pleasure of hunting it, and 
when he has once tasted blood he seems never to lose the scent. In 
this way ‘‘ One of the People of the South” may do some good. The 
readers of the Miscellany may be led to see that popes can do wrong, 
and that when they do so, their bulls are equal in value only to the 
parchment of a tailor’s measure. This may lead insensibly to a 
greater independence of their archbishops, bishops, and clergy, upon 
the see of Rome. They may begin to perceive that the pope is only 
the patriarch of the Latin church, and that the patriarchates themselves 
were only ecclesiastical regulations. Thus the pope may finally be 
reduced to his proper level, as the bishop of Rome, divested of his 
power as a temporal sovereign, and considered as having only a pre- 
cedency among his equals, the bishops of the catholick universal 
church. If be would have been content with such a precedency, 
there would have been no difficulty ; for it was accorded to him by 
the 28th canon of the 4th general council, the council of Chalcedon, 
(A. D. 451 ’ and the protestants in general were willing to revert to 
the order of the church at that period, if, by so doing, the unity of the 


despots 
cherishe 
the 


church could be preserved. 
In Europe, at the present day, there is an evident tendency among 
many of the enlightened Roman Catholicks to conciliatory measures ; 
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and we have lying before us a work published in 1817, which, though 
written by a zealous Romanist, under all the hallucinations of his 
party, contains many remarks that will be read with pleasure by every 
moderate and candid Protestant. It is entitled “ Discussion amicale 
sur |’établissement et la doctrine de l’église Anglicane, et in général sur 
Ja réformation par un licencié de la maison et société de Sorbonne.” 
We extract the following note from vol. i. p. 198, for the gratification 
of our readers. 

“*‘ The reformers attacked the exorbitant power which at that day 
was more generally attributed to the pope in things spiritual and tem- 
poral, (dans les choses du ciel, et dans celles de Ja terre.) If they had 
confined themselves to prove that these pretensions were of recent 
date, that they accorded badly with the spirit of the gospel, with the 
doctrine of the fathers, and with that of the most holy and illustrious 
sovereign pontiffs, we should have had only to commend their zeal for 
the maintenance of true principles. But, far from every spirit of wis- 
dom and moderation, they let themselves loose against the successor of 
St. Peter, with a shameful rudeness, and uttered (ils ant vomi) such-base 
and disgusting insults against the holy see, as we should blush to tran- 
scribe, and as would draw upon them the indignation of all men of 
probity of every nation. Men of God would never have spoken thus; 
but to have the manner of an apostle, one must be an apostle. If the 
reformers were to be reproached for nothing else, who would not judge 
from their passionate and furious language, that God, in order to reform 
his church, was unable to raise up any other than brutal and furious 
men, uttering the language of demons. 

2. **If we may judge concerning the sentiments of the Greeks by 
one of their most able and moderate writers, let us attend to what is 
said by Helias Meniates, who was bishop of Zerniza about the end of 
the 17thcentury. ‘I consider the dispute concerning the supreme power 
of the pope, as the principal cause of our divisions. It is the wall of 
separation between the two churches. [The Greek and Latin.]|—If it 
were possible to come to an understanding on this single point, it 
would not be difficult to adjust the rest, and to bring about a perfect 
reunion.’ Then, placing himself between the protestants and the ul- 
tramontains,* this learned man shows the former that the pope, far from 
being antichrist, is the legitimate successor of the Apostle, and that he 
is at the head of the hierarchy of the universal church. Against the 
latter he maintains that the pope is not an all-powerful monarch in the 
church, and that the bishops do not derive their authority from him, 


* It is well known that the several questions respecting the extent of the pope's 
prerogative still continue to agitate and to divide into parties the churches in his 
communion. The Italians generally favour the loftiest pretensions of the papacy ; 
while the French are for moderating and restraining its power. The Alps being 
the boundary between the two countries, the Italians have been called by the 
French the ultramontain party. Of late years the term has been borrowed by 
politicians, and we hear of ultra-royalists and ultra-republicans. The term ultra- 
montain is therefore to be considered as denoting that party who acknowledge the 
personal infallibility of the pope, and his superiority to a general council. 
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but from Jesus Christ. He willingly grants that he is the first among 
his brethren, and that he holds among them the first place of honour. 
He further maintains that he is neither the sole judge nor the only in- 
terpreter of revelation ; that he is not above a council, nor endowed 
with the personal privilege of infallibility, but that these prerogatives 
belong to the universal church; and that the universal church is above 
the pope, possessing the right of judging his conduct. He maintains, 
finally, that Jesus Christ has conferred jupon him no power over tem- 
poralities (sur le temporel) and that, far from having put sceptres and 


crowns at the feet and the disposal of his vicar, he has made him a 


bishop in his church and not emperor of the world. 

3. “ We say to our wandering brethren of the protestant churches, 
cast with us a veil over the insults which have been so unworthily heap- 
ed upon the chair of St. Peter. Adopt the sentiments of some of your 
own learned and moderate men. You have already heard Melancthon 
(quoted in my last letter) ‘ There is no dispute concerning the superior- 
ity of the pope, and the authority of the bishops. The monarchy of 
the pope would also be of great service to preserve, among different 
nations, consent with regard to doctrine.’ And do not forget this ex- 
pression of Grotius: ‘ Let the bishop,’ says he, ‘preside over the priests, 
the metropolitan over the. bishops, and over all, the bishop of Rome. 
This order ought always to continue in the church, for the cause al- 
ways continues, that is, the danger of schism.’* 

4. **We say to our separated brethren, the Christians of the Greek 
church, how can you prolong a schism, the most destructive of evils, 
and the most unpardonable of crimes, on account of opinions which 
you are not obliged to adopt? They appear to you inadmissible, and 
they appear so tous. The faith does not ordain, and you can oppose 
them, and still be united to us. There needs little more to effect this 
object, than the concessions which your learned divines have already 


* We have not the writings of Melancthon to refer to in order to ascertain 
whether this quotation be just. His love of peace led him to make some conces- 
sions which did not satisfy his protestant brethren, and of which an undue advan- 
tage was taken by the partisans of Rome. The expressions of Grotius, when taken 
in connexion with the context, are not quite so strong as they are here represented. 
After mentioning St. Cyprian’s view of Christian unity, and quoting the expressions 
of St. Jerome adv. Jovin, evidently taken from Cyprian, he says, “* Tale caput est 
inter Presbyteros Episcopus, inter Episcopos Metropolitanus, aut alto quis modo 
electus ul celeris prasit. Tale inter omnes Episcopus Romanus. Hic ordo in 
Ecclesia semper manere debet quia semper manet causa, id est periculum a schis- 
mate.”? The words in Italicks are omitted by our Sorbonist, but they prove, that 
Grotius meant only such a presidency as is given to the senior bishop in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States; one chosen to preside over his 
equals. In like manner, at a general council of all the bishops of the church, if it 
should again be united, the right of presiding might belong to the bishop of Rome. 


That such was his idea is further evident from the following words which occur 
soon after : * Regitur enim Ecclesia communi Episcoporum consilio: sed et portio- 
num plurium inter se coagmentatio, et illa totius corporis unum requirunt presidem : 
ita et paritas manet potestatis, et exsors quedam potestas, ut Hieronymus loqui- 
tur, inter cetera pares ; sunt enim pares jure collegil, non jure principatus.” Gro- 
tius, Votum pro pace Ecclesiastica ad art.vii.-Opera Amst 1679. Tom. iv. p. 658. 
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made. Doubtless they would not have refused the little which it re- 
mained for them todo. Let us be united. We were so for nine suc- 
cessive centuries, and both our churches were then more holy and 
more flourishing. 

5. “ Finally, with all the respect which we profess for our superiours 
and brethren of the ultramontain churches, we say to them, You who 
are still so deeply tinctured with those extravagant tenets (principes 
exagérés) which have sprung up among you, in modern times, reflect 
wpon all the evils which they have caused to the church, and that in- 
stead of giving to the holy see a power whichit had not, they have in 
fact caused it to lose what it really had: reflect upon the calumnies 
which they have occasioned and the uneasiness which in consequence 
of them has often been conceived even by friendly powers ; reflect 
upon the jealousies and aversion which they have nourished in the 
Protestant states, and the specious motives with which they furnish the 
Greek churches for maintaining and justifying their schism. Do not 
such numerous and powerful motives demand the sacrifice of some 
arbitrary maxims? Will you say, that, considering the question as not 
yet decided, it is lawful for you, as in every other undecided question, 
to support the opinion which you preter? The principle, in itself, is 
certainly very catholick. I complain only of its application, which 
in the present instance appears to me blind, and even blameworthy. 
When, from any opinion whatsoever, there result destructive conse- 
quences to the church, or to the salvation of souls, the sacrifice of it is 
equally a dictate of charity and justice. It is certain that by pressing 
these ultramontain maxims, an eternal obstacle will be presented to the 
return of the separated communions. I would not affirm, indeed, that 
the Greeks would become reconciled to us, even if we were all to come 
to an understanding with them concerning the papal authority. They 
say it, however, and it is said by persons among them of the most in- 
fluential character. If we may believe them, your assertions alone 
keep them still in a state of separation. Is not this enough to make 
it your duty to renounce them? For, I beseech you to consider, if 
the formation of schisms be the first and the most unpardonable of crimes, 
must not the second be that of hindering the return to unity? Do not, 
then, | conjure you, render their approach to a reunion more diflicult. 
Attempt rather to smooth for them the path which leads to it. At 
least, you will have put the Greeks to the proof, and we shall see in 
an affair of primary importance, if thé@tr declarations have been sin- 
cere. 

“ But if motives of interest are not to be considered, and if your 
opinions seem to you too intimately connected with the faith for you 
to abandon them, then keep them to yourselves till the church has 
established them as articles of doctrine (les ait consacrées en dogmes) 
and, in the mean while, do not refuse to submit them to a new exam- 
ination.” 

We have laid this long extract before our readers, principally for 
the sake of the second and the concluding paragraphs. Let the opin- 
ion of this zealous Sorbonist concerning the reformers, or his addresses 
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to the Protestants and to the Greeks, be neceived for what they are 
worth ; but it is evident from his address to the superiours of the ultra- 
montain churches, (whom we tzke to be the court of Rome,) that there 
are two parties on the subject of the pope’s prerogative, one of which, 
embracing probably the Italians and the great body of the Spanish 
and Portuguese clergy, are disposed to support the most extravagant 
tenets, and to consider them as too intimately connected with the Ro- 
man faith to render the abandonment of them lawful or expedient. 
When, therefore, Dr. England says that it never was an article of the 
Roman Catholick faith that the pope is infallible, it means only that 
there has been no formal decision of the question. Protestants must 
receive, with great distrust, all such representations, till the ultramon- 
tain party with the pope and cardinals at their head have openly and 
distinctly renounced their high pretensions. We have no doubt that 
the Roman Catholicks of America will generally side with the mod- 
erate party, in opposition to the ultramontainists. The very institu. 
tions of our country, and the influence of religious freedom, will pro- 
duce this effect. Whether they will carry their moderation so far as 
finally to produce that reunion, which the author we have quoted, so 
eloquently urges, time alone must determine. It is not, however, such 
men as Dr. England, who will lead to this happy and desirable result ; 
but there are those elevated individuals in the Roman communion whom 
we should delight to name; who are elevated alike by virtues and by 
office ; who, like Fenelon and Pascal, would be ornaments to any com- 
munion ; and whose urbanity and Christian charity are calculated to 
subdue unfounded prejudices, remove unkindly feelings, and diminish, 
as far as possible, the distance of our separation. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN. 


I nave abridged the following narrative from a letter contained in 
a publication lately re-edited by Mrs. Sherwood. As this little work 
has not met with any very extensive circulation, the story will be 
new to many of your readers, and its insertion will gratify, sir, yours 
most truly. s 


NARRATIVE OF LITTLE EMILY. 


A little more than twelve years ago, my busband having had a 
severe illness, we were advised to spend our summer months in the 
country ; and, in consequence, took a journey into the north of Eng- 
land, and there hired for the season an old-fashioned house, situated 
ina garden abounding with fruits and flowers of various kinds. Here, 
having no employment, and but few neighbours, we spent a great part 
of our time in sitting on a garden-chair, which we found under the 
spreading branches of a walnut-tree, situated on a round plot of grass 
in the centre of the garden. On this pleasant spot, while I employ- 
ed myself with my needle, my husband read to me the Pastorals of 
Philips, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, and other fashionable 
works of the day. 
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From this our walnut-tree seat we were presented with one of the 
most lovely prospects which can be imagined. Our garden and 
house were situated on the declivity of a considerable eminence. 
Directly on our front was an orchard, below which appeared a rich 
country, abounding with woods, from the centre of which, at a 
considerable distance, arose the tower of a church. On the right 
hand, a different prospect opened to our view—a range of hills of con- 
siderable height terminated the horizon, whence an irregular and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful country descended to the banks of a river, which 
wound its secret course through the bottom of the valley. On the 
nearer side of the river the country was smiling and fertile, abounding 
with orchards, corn-fields, and cottages. 

One feature in this landscape particularly pleased my fancy: it 
was a little foot-path, which, passing by our garden-gate, and descending 
into the valley, appeared again at the distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, winding through a corn-field, till it was lost at the entrance of 
a little coppice. From the centre of this coppice arose a white 
chimney, the blue smoke of which indicated that the place was in- 
habited ; but it was left to my imagination to picture by what kind of 
persons. Nor did I fail to indulge my fancy, by supposing it might 
be the abode of some Phillis and Damon, these being the most per- 
fect beings of which I could then form an idea. 

It happened, one morning, about ten o’clock, as we were sitting in 
our usual place, that | saw something coming out of the little coppice 
and proceeding towards us along the path ; but at that distance, what- 
ever it might be, it appeared only like a black speck. After a little 
while I looked again, when I could distinguish a small figure clothed 
in black ; and, as the figure approached, I perceived it was a little 
girl, perhaps not seven years of age, carrying a basket. She came 
tripping along with a light and graceful step, discovering in every 
motion so peculiar a vivacity and elegance as greatly attracted my 
attention, and convinced me, that whatever her place of abode, or her 
parentage might be, there was in her something which I had not often 
observed in children ; yet what this was, | could not define. I 
watched her till she had passed the garden-gate ; and, about an hour 
afterwards, saw her return, having been, as I supposed, to the village, 
which was at some little distance from our hired habitation. I mark- 
ed her till she had retraced her steps, and entered again into the 
coppice. A second view did not destroy the first impression which 
the appearance of this little girl had made upon my imagination; and, 
as my head was then filled with poetical and pastoral ideas from the 
books which we had been reading, I said tomy husband, ‘“ This lit- 
tle girl wants only to lay aside her mourning dress, and to be clothed 
in white, with a straw bat, a wreath of flowers, and a crook; to 
become as elegant a shepherdess as any described by Sir Philip 
Sydney.” | | 

The next day, about the same hour, while we were engaged as 
usual under our walnut tree, the little shepherdess appeared again. 
I traced her uneven and childish steps, as she sometimes tripped 
hastily onwards, and then stopped and stooped, as I rightly guessed, 
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to gather flowers; for I afterwards saw a few violets tied together 
with a blade of grass in her basket. At length she ascended the hill 
towards us, while | went out at the gate of the garden to look at her, 
resolving, if I liked her equally well on a near approach as at a dis- 
tance, to speak to her. 

I had time to examine her minutely as she came forward. Her 
hood was not pulled very far over her face, and her fair brown hair 
was gently agitated by the breeze. But it is impossible to describe 
her countenance, and equally so to give an idea of the delicacy of her 
features, or the sparkling vivacity of her blue eyes: yet what was 
most remarkable in this child was, a dignified kind of carriage and 
self-possession, which was not in the least disturbed when I address- 
ed her, She was exceedingly fair ; but air and exercise had given 
her a high bloom, which added much to the sweetness of her appear- 
ance. In her hand she carried a basket, which had nothing in it but 
the bunch of violets before spoken of. Her dress was mourning, 
and, though neat, bespoke an attention to economy. 

I stepped into the middle of the path, and asked her name, her 
place of abode, and several other questions. She told me her name 
was Emily ; that ber father, who had been an officer, was lately 
dead ; that she once had a very dear little sister, who was also no 
more ; and that now she only was left to her dear mamma. She 
added, that her mother having left the place in which she formerly 
resided with her father, had come to live at a cottage in the wood, 
where they occupied only one room, there being other inhabitants in 
the house. She informed me also that her mother was very ill. 

While she gave me this account, which she entered upon without 
confusion or hesitation, the colour rose in her cheeks, her eyes filled 
with tears, her lip quivered, and at length she burst into an agony of 
crying, making a motion as if she would have thrown herself into my 
arms, as, no doubt, she had been accustomed to do, on like occasions, 
into those of her tender n. ther; but, hastily recollecting herself, she 
recovered with a peculiar dignity, and, stopping short, was going to 
wish me a good morning with much sweetness and courtesy, when 
I said, ‘* My little miss, do not be in a hurry to leave me. Tell me 
why you cry; and let me know if I can do any thing to comfort 

ou.” 

‘* When I think of my papa and my little sister,” she answered, 
** 1 cannot help crying ; and yet I know it is wrong.” 

‘‘ Wrong, my dear!” I answered, ‘‘ why should it be wrong to 
weep for such dear friends ?” 

** Because,” she answered, ‘they are very happy, they are gone 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, and are in his house: I know this, and 
therefore I ought to be glad, and not to cry.” 

I found my heart strangely drawn to this little girl from the first 
moment I saw her distinctly, and every word she said increased my 
interest in her. Finding, however, a reluctance to speak with her 
on religious subjects, | inquired only whither she was going. 

‘* | am going, ma’am,” she said, “to the village, to fetch a roll 
for my mother, and one for myself, with a little pot of butter, and 
some medicine for my mother; and I go almost every day.” 
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«« And these violets,” said I, ‘‘ what are they for ?” 

‘« They are to put in a glass in my mother’s room,” she answered. 
‘‘ | thought she would never go out and get violets again, and there- 
fore I gathered them for her. But my mother is not unhappy about 
being ill,” added the sweet little girl, ‘* because our dear Saviour 
visits and comforts her.” 

I found myself strangely affected by the discourse of the little Emily. 
There was an elegance and a refinement in her ideas, which I had 
never before observed about a child ; and, being totally. ignorant of 
the power of the Holy Spirit of God in producing these beautiful 
effects, I attributed them to the more than ordinary care of a refin- 
ed and well-instructed mother in the direction of her early studies. 
But again, thought that accomplishments of this kind are above the 
capacities of children. Where, then, and how can this child have 
acquired these ideas ? Had I understood the holy scripture, I should 
not have had so much difficulty in tracing the peculiar loveliness of 
this little girl to its right cause. 

Being, however, not a little confused and perplexed with what I 

had seen and heard, I wished Miss Emily a good morning ; and hop- 
ing that I should meet her again some other time, as she so often 
came that way, I returned into my garden, 
. The next day the little shepherdess appeared again with her bas- 
ket. I met her at the gate, and invited her in; while she, with great 
politeness, begged to be excused till she bad asked her mother’s 
leave. I wished to present her to Mr. Graham, and would have 
had her come in without waiting her mother’s permission ; but she 
refused with a mixture of inflexibility and sweetness, saying, ‘* I must 
not disobey my poor mother, now she is ill in bed.” 

I replied, **‘ You are a sweet, good child, Miss Emily ; and your 
mother is very happy in having such a little girl.” 

‘* Mamma loves me,” she answered, ‘‘ but I am not good.” 

This reply of the little girl surprised me; and on questioning her 
further, she made me understand that her mamma had taught her that 
all mankind are sinful and utterly depraved, and that she herself 
could not do the least thing well without the help of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

It cannot be supposed, that I could have lived between thirty and 
forty years in a Christian country, and been constantly in the habit 
of attending the divine ordinances, without hearing of the depravity 
of human nature; or that I could have read the bible continually, as I 
had been in the habit of doing, and never have found it there: - yet 
so it was, that this doctrine, out of the mouth of this little girl, seem- 
ed perfectly-new to me, and came with a force which I could not 
account for. I felt ashamed and embarrassed before the child, and 
hardly had presence of mind to say to her, ‘‘ Well, my little miss, 
go home now, and. if your mamma will give you leave, call upon us 
to-morrow in your way to the village.” 

Mr. Graham smiled at my enthusiastick description of the little 
Emily; but the next day, when she came, with her mother’s permis- 
sion, into the garden to speak to us, in her way to the village, he con- 
fessed that she fully answered my description of her. 
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From that time she came every morning, when J generally contriv- 
ed to have some little nice thing to send by her to her mother, from 
whom I received many grateful messages in return, with one or two 
little notes, elegantly written on small slips of paper, expressive of 
gratitude, not only for my kindness to herself, but to her little Emily. 

Finding, however, that what what I had done for this distressed 
lady was too little, I resolved, as soon as Mr. Graham should be able 
to walk, that we would go together to see her, the cottage in which 
she resided being so situated as not to be approached safely with a 
carriage. 

In the mean time, as the summer advanced, the strawberries in the 
garden began to ripen fast: but we had not yet gathered any, when 
one morning our little Emily came in as usual, and with a peculiar 
meaning in her sweet face, stood awhile, lingering and looking ear- 
nestly at me, even after I had told her that it was time to go: for 
her poor mother, in one of her notes, had requested me not to detain 
her longer than a certain hour; adding, that she could not bear to be 
long deprived of her. Emily, however, as I said before, this day 
lingered some minutes after I had told her that it was time to go. At 
length, colouring deeply, she said, ‘‘ Ma’am, will you sell me some 
strawberries ?” 

I was surprised at the request, and the more, as she had never 
before asked for any thing. 1 was going to say, ‘‘ No, my dear, I 
will give you some ;” but Mr. Graham checked me, whispering, that 
he wished to know what the little girl was about. 

*“ T have got a penny of my own, ma’am,”’ she said, perceiving my 
hesitation, *‘ and I should like to buy some strawberries instead of a 
roll.” 

“« What, for your own eating ?” I said, 

‘** No,” she answered, “ not for myself.” 

Mr. Graham himself immediately gathered her a large cabbage- 
leaf full, and took her penny; at which she appeared to be in an 
ecstacy of joy, her whole face brightening up in a manner that I had 
never witnessed in any creature before. 

‘*T shall. be so happy now!” she said. ‘* Yesterday my mamma 
wished for strawberries, and now I shall have some to give her.” 
She then took her leave, and hastened to the village. 

I contrived to meet her at the garden-gate as she came back. I 
looked into ber basket, and saw that the number of strawberries was 
not diminished, and that she had purchased but one roll. The joy of 
her countenance still remained without any abatement; and cheer- 
fully wishing me a good morning as she passed, I watched her as she 
went tripping along the little pathway. 

The next day, at the usual time, my little Emily appeared again. 
She came running into the garden with her basket, to tell us that her 
dear mamma had enjoyed the strawberries so much !—so very much! 
In her hand she held her penny, and begged us to sell her some more 


strawberries. 
‘«‘ But, my dear,” said Mr. Graham, taking her upon his knee, for 
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he was now become even fonder of her than I was, if it were possi- 
ble to be so, ** what did you do for your supper ?” 

She looked earnestly at him, not knowing what he meant. 

‘* Your roll!” he said, ‘how did you do without your roll ?—you 
had no roll last night.’ 

‘* I did not want my roll; I saved some of my potatoes at dinner, 
to eat at night,” she answered. 

** But, my dear,” inquired I, ‘* what did your mamma say, when 
she saw you eating potatoes ?” 

On hearing this question, her cheeks reddened, and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘O ma’am!” she answered, ‘“‘ my poor mamma does not 
know now what I do.” She could say no more; but being quite 
overcome, threw her arms round my neck, and burst into an agony of 
grief. 

** What! my child,’ I said, much affected ; ‘‘is your mamma so 
very ill?” 

I found, by her answers, that the poor lady had kept her bed for 
several days; but 1 could not find out whether she was actually in 
danger of death: however, I told the little girl that I would certainly 
come the next day and see her. 

On hearing this, her countenance brightened up, and she began to 
tell me how her mamma had relished the strawberries. ‘* She ate 
them all, ma’am,” said the little girl, “so eagerly! aod this morning 
she wants more; and here, ma’am, is my penny.” 

‘* No, my Emily,” said Mr. Graham, quite affected ; ‘* no, no; we 
will not have your poor penny, sweet child. Take it back; you are 
welcome ten thousand times, and so is your dear mother, to all our 
garden can afford, and our house too.” 

“ But please, sir,” said the sweet little girl, ‘‘ please to take my 
penny: I want to give the strawberries to mamma—please to let me 
buy them.” 

There was no resisting the gentle importunity of the lovely child : 
it seemed to give her particular pleasure to deny herself in order to 
gratify her mother. There was a touching mixture of childishness 
and warm disinterested love in the conduct of this dear little girl, of 
which I never before could have formed a conception, and which 
quite overcame Mr. Graham and myself. We could not resist her, 
but, taking her penny, we all set to work to gather the strawberries ; 
with which she hastened home as before, transported with joy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Calcutta. 
“*Socintanism, I know, is the present fashion in Boston, but as all 
fashions are subject to continual change, that one in religion must be 
particularly so, the hope of which is not stayed on God. The doc- 
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trine of the Atonement, as held by our Church, is, in my mind, so 
comfortable, that to want the hope which is built on it, is to want 
every thing. In the ardour of youth and contention, Socinianism may 
prevail, but its consolations are so barren for a dying hour, I cannot 
think it will be durable, unless permitted by infinite wisdom to run its 
course among the many other evils that afflict mankind. You will be 
sorry to hear that it is springing up here, though evidently on stony 
ground, A Baptist missionary, Mr. Adams, has become an apostate 
to this cause, and lent it his miserable aid. His associates are all men 
of some literary acquirements and inordinate vanity ; among whom a 
native, of whom you may have heard, Ram Mohun Roy, is most con- 
spicuous. They are endeavouring to build a chapel. Not one has 
ever been known to attend divine service any where, heretofore, but 
they have been noted as open profaners of the Sabbath. No wonder 
such men endeavour to persuade themselves that there is no punish- 
ment for the wicked !” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A COMMUNICATION on dressing churches at Christmas was received too late to 
be inserted before that festival, and it is thought best to defer it for the present, 
that it may appear more seasonably at another time. An article on Prayer 
Meetings has been unavoidably delayed, but will appear in our next. A second 
communication from “* One of the People of the South” will also be inserted in the 
number for March. SNEscENS is received and approved ; and also a paper on 
Butler’s Analogy. Both will be inserted as soon as our limits will permit. 

Our correspondent Canprpartvus will have perceived the satisfaction we have 
derived from his communication on the subject of the ancient Agape, though we 
have freely expressed our views whenever we have felt ourselves obliged differ 
from him. We shall be glad to know him, and shall be happy to receive further 
communications from his pen. He will, we trust, consider all our remarks as dic- 
tated by a spirit of friendship; and with this preliminary, we shall take the free- 
dom to observe that he has not displayed as much accuracy and elegance in his 
choice of words and arrangement of them in his sentences, as he has learning and 
industry in the accumulation of his materials. We are persuaded that he is as 
capable of the former as he is of the latter. We beg leave particularly to observe, 
that the use of such technical expressions as “ usus loquendi” and * exegesis”? is, 
we believe, peculiar to Andover, and will occasion some trouble to many of our 
unlearned readers. We wish that the valuable communications of Canpiparus 
may be acceptable and interesting to all; and for this reason whenever any Latin 
or Greek or Hebrew expression interrupts the sense of the passage to the mere 
English reader, we shall be glad if he will subjoin a translation. The passage 
from Valerius Maximus may be mentioned as an example. 


ERRATA. 


We haye received from a highly respected correspondent the following correc- 
tion of errours in the account of the ec? convention in our Number for 
December, 1822. ‘I notice a trifling wt in the last Number, as it respects 
the counties in New Jersey, in which the churches are placed. Nine counties 
only contain churches. The church at New Brunswick is in Middlesex county. 
Trenton is in Hunterdon, not Burlington county ; and St. Mary’s, Colestown, and 
St. John’s, Chew’s Landing, are in Gloucester, not Burlington county.” 

In the same Number p. 380, col. 1. the word sf, at the beginning of the last 
lihe of the note, was omitted, in some copiés, 
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